The hue and cry of Southern 
Democrats over the TRUMAN spon- 
sorship of the 10-point civil rights 
program is but another manifesta- 
tion of what has now become a 
rather old story. It merely empha- 
sizes the obvious truth that the 
coalition of Southern Democrats 
and the New Deal is an unnatural 
amalgamation; one that continues 
only because the Southerners have 
no place else to go. The Republi- 
cans are even more forthright than 
Northern Democrats on issues that 
anger those who reside below the 
Mason-Dixon line. And of course 
WALLACE long since placed himself 
beyond the pale. 

Southern threat to bolt party 
may materialize, tho the move is 
politically inexpedient. But that is 
a chance TRUMAN must take. In 
mo’s remaining before election, the 
President must become increasingly 
liberal in word and deed if he is to 
hold that segment of his party 
wooed by WALLACE. This election 
may well turn on the liberal vote. 
A Southern bolt would, of course, be 
highly disastrous. The practical re- 
sult would be to strengthen the Re- 
publican candidate, whoever he may 
be. If the Southern Democrats go 
“all the way,” setting up and voting 
for their own electors, the selection 
of President could conceivably be 
thrown to the House of Representa- 
tives, 
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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


Gen’l GEO MARSHALL, Sec’y of 
State, criticizing misuse of propa- 
ganda: “We must not conjure up 
imaginary ghosts when so many 
real spectres are at large in the 
world today.” 1-Q 

Dr CLoyD HECK MarvIN, pres, Geo 
Washington Univ: “In a democracy 
no youth ought to have a right to 
a college education unless the yrs 
he spends in college will teach him 
to work harder and to greater so- 
cial purpose than if he were to 
spend the same am’t of time in an 
apprenticeship in some other oc- 
cupation.” 2-Q 

Dr A J CaRLsSON, prof emeritus, 
Univ of Chicago: “Mental instabili- 
ty leads to alcoholism.” 3-Q 

Sen Harry F Byrp, of Va: “We 
must give needy nations all help 
within reason but we cannot afford 
to finance a world WPA.” 4-Q 

H E NASROLLAH, Iranian delegate 
to UN: “I belong to the intellec- 
tual opium eaters of the pre-war 
era. This new generation has no 
time to dream about the classic 
past; it knows a lot of things that 
we don’t. But post-war people ad- 
mire a steak more than a Rem- 
brandt.” 5-Q 


“ ” 


Dr PETER MARSHALL, Chaplain of 
the U S Senate: “When we have 
the truth, let us not hit each other 
over the head with it, but rather 
use it as a lamp to lighten dark 
places, in order that we may see 
where we are going ... Save us 


from the sin of worrying, lest stom- 
ach ulcers be the badge of our lack 
of faith.” 6-Q 

CLINTON P ANDERSON, Sec’y of 
Agriculture: “The export program 
is not jeopardizing the economy of 
our country. It is merely provid- 
ing a mkt for the crops the farm- 
ers have raised at the request of 
the gov’t.” 7-Q 

“oe ” 

Rep Ros’t J Twymav, of Il, sug- 
gesting word “billion” is confusing, 
should be banished from English 
language: “A billion dollars is a 
thousand million dollars. Why slur 
over this tremendous am’t?” 8-Q 


“ ” 


IsADORE GINSBERG, N Y bidg mat’ls 
contractor: “Congress can’t make a 
gentleman where God has failed in 
the man.” 9-Q 

H D HobdGkKInson, vice-pres of 
Filene’s, Boston: “We all know the 
gravy period is over, but it is pos- 
sible to live without gravy.” 10-Q 


Sen ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis: 
“We are now living in a fool’s para- 
dise of apathy and inertia.” 11-Q 
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E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ACCURACY—1 


Being right now and then is not 
enough. A stopped clock is right 
twice a day—News Record. 


APPLICATION—Self—2 

There is a mural, painted, I be- 
lieve, by Walt Disney himself, on a 
wall in the Children’s ward of the 
Methodist Hospital in Des Moines, 
Iowa. You see, as you look at it, 
Mickey Mouse. His back is toward 
you. His books are thrown over his 
shoulder on a strap. He is looking 
at a tree which has two signs on it. 
One points East and says, “To 
school two miles.” The other points 
West and says, “Most any other way 
one mile.” We all must go this “ex- 
tra mile” if we would obtain suc- 
cess whether it be in Education, 
Business, or Life—M Trevor Bas- 
KERVILLE. 


BOREDOM—3 

I have a cure for boredom that 
never will fail. It is made up of 10 
rules: go out among the people 
and perform one kind act — 10 
times. — CARRIE CHAPMAN CarTT, 
quoted in Coronet. 


BUSINESS—4 

Small business truly concerns all 
of us. If it is true that a chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link, 
then it is equally true that an 
economy is only as sound as its 


small business. — Jas F NEwcoms, 
Credit. 
CHILDREN—Training—5 


Early training with children is 
the same as perforating a music 





roll: the tune is determined in ad- 
vance of the playing. — MARCELENE 
Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


CHURCH—Race Relations—6 

It is right for the Church in deal- 
ing with the question of race to be- 
gin with itself. It has little that it 
can say to the world so long as its 
own institutional life contradicts its 
essential teaching—JOHN C BEN- 
nett, Christian Ethics & Social 
Policy. (Scribner) 


CIVILIZATION—Viewpoint—7 

A South Sea Islander with a ring 
in her nose is a savage, but a New 
Yorker with a pearl screwed to her 
ear is civilized—Hobo News. 


CO-OPERATION—8 

Co-operation would solve most of 
our problems. For instance, freckles 
would be a nice coat of tan if they 
would get together.—Parts Pups, hm 
Genuine Parts Co. 


DRINK—Drinking—9 

Nat'l Safety Council reports that 
a man who is under the influence 
of liquor (.15% alcohol concentra- 
tion in the blood) is 55 times more 
likely to have an accident than a 
man who has not been drinking.— 
Internat’l Student. 


EDUCATION—10 

In at least 1 classroom out of 8, 
“education” is in the hands of men 
and women who are not qualified 
by training for their jobs. More 
than 100,000 teachers are sub-stand- 
ard according to the qualifications 
demanded by their states. But, be- 
cause of the emergency, because 
Boards of Education can’t get any- 
body else, they continue to be em- 
ployed. They may be well-meaning, 
earnest, and hard-working people. 
But teaching is a skilled art and 
needs special training and experi- 
ence. Would you take your child to 
a doctor who was not fully li- 
censed? Well, many of you send 
your children to teachers who are 
not fully licensed.—Oscar R EwInc, 
“We Are Cheating Our Children,” 
American Magazine, 2-’48. 


ENGLAND—Postwar—l1 

Since I was allowed only 60 lbs 
of luggage for the ret’n trip to the 
U S, I decided to leave as many of 
my personal belongings as I could 
with friends in England. Among 
the things I laid out of my suitcase 
was a pencil. My English hostess 
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picked it up immediately, saying, 
“Oh, a pencil—with an eraser! Thisg 


will last me for 5 yrs!” — BETTY 
FOSTER. 


EUROPE—Marshall Plan—12 

Why not put all this talk about 
the Marshall Plan and a visualiza- 
tion of the $17 billion in terms so 
that “everybody can get into the 
act?” There are roughly 60 million 
employed persons in this country. 
Seventeen billion divided by 60 mil- 
lion is roughly $283. Since this $17 
billion is to be spread over 4 yrs, 
it figures to $71 per employed per- 
son per yr! 

At $1 an hr, this figures to 1 hr 
and 20 min’s work per wk from 
each employed person. 

This seems to be very small in- 
terest on the billions of dollars we 
spent in Europe in the last war, to 
say nothing of the eyes, arms, legs 
and lives our boys gave. — D V 
DonouuE, letter to the editor, De- 
troit Free Press. 


FREEDOM—13 

The world is hungry for what we 
have, not only for wealth like ours, 
but also for the freedom and enter- 
prise that produced our wealth. God 
has sown that hunger for freedom 
in every human heart—and then He 
planted the wheat of freedom here 
in America and gave us hands to 
reap it and make it bread for all 
mankind. And our work is not done, 
nor may we take our rest, as long 
as anywhere in the world a human 
being hungers for liberty and is not 
fed.—Cecr. B de MILLE, “For Which 
the World Hungers,” Partners, 1- 
48, hm, Nat’l Labor-Mgt Founda- 
tions. 


FUTURE—Prediction—14 

What’s the outlook on the world 
crisis? The immediate outlook is 
good, a consensus of level-headed 
thinking shows. No war. this yr— 
and we predict a bettering of US 
relations with other countries, es- 
pecially Russia. Hysteria? Less of 
it—much less. People have gotten 
just plain bored with it. No con- 
cert fiddler could hold an audience 
for long if he just screeched his 
instrument in the high octaves all 
the time. The “witch-hunts” will 
die out—and lots of people will be 
ashamed.—Reader’s Scope. 


GERMAN Y—Hypocrisy—15 
One German living in the Ameri- 


can sector let slip a_ significant € 
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comment: “Germany is fast becom- 
ing a nation of hypocrites. In the 
American, British and French zones 
they know that the officials wel- 
come any slander against the Rus- 
sians and they are glad to oblige. 
In the Russian zone the situation 
is just reversed; there they welcome 
any slander against the Americans 
and their allies. We all have a ten- 
dency to please by saying what the 
occupation forces like to hear.” — 
JEROME Davis, “Russian Germany— 
A Dissenting Report,” Christian 
Century, 1-28-48. 


| Another day. . 
| Another dollar... 
; Based upon 300 working days 
| in the yr, and upon the per cent 
| of the taxpayer’s Federal income 
| taxes, according to the estimates 
| of the U S Treasury Dep’t, the 
number of days in 1947 that 
various classes of taxpayers 
| worked for the Federal Gov't 
without pay were as follows: 
‘ Those whose income for the yr 
| was less than $3,000 worked 17 
| days; income from $3 to 5 thou- 
| sand, 36 days; income from $5 to 
| 10 thousand, 52 days; income 
| from $10 to 25° thousand, 81 
| days; income from $25 to 50 
| thousand, 128 days; income from 
1 $50 to 250 thousand, 176 days. 
| And those whose income was in 
I excess of $250 thousand for the 
| yr were obliged to work the 
| equivalent of 230 days out of the | 
300 for the Federal Gov’t with- | 
| out compensation. — Sunshine | 
| Magazine. 16 | 
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GOSSIP—17 

Have you ever tried to run a 
malicious talker into the open? 

Wm Jennings Bryan used to tell 
about a small boy who watched an 
old gentleman who had bushy hair 
about his neck and ears. His head 
was smooth as a billiard ball on 
top. The boy observed as the aged 
fellow scratched vigorously around 
his ears and around his neck, then 
tapped him on the shoulder: “Say, 
mister, why don’t you chase ’im out 
into the open?”—PHILIP J CLEVE- 
LAND, “Tethering the Tongue,” 
Church Mot, 1-48. 


HOME—Family—18 

The love that comes from the 
family community is among the 
first and most significant of human 


experiences. Parental love gives 
meaning and security to the small 
child. A little girl, when asked 
where her home was, repl’d quickly: 
“Wherever my mommy and daddy 
are.”—CuHas A CurRAN, “The Family 
and Community Living,” Homiletic 
& Pastoral Review, 1-’48. 


INCOME—19 

The measurement of nat’l income, 
or per capita income, by dollars, 
does not present a true picture of 
the “prosperity” of individuals. The 
actual value of the dollars rec’d by 
individuals depends upon what the 
dollars can purchase. In other 
words, it might be possible for an 
individual to receive a greater num- 
ber of dollars in 1 yr than another 
and still to be in a worse financial 
condition than hefore. — Labor 
Union. 


INTELLIGENCE—20 

The word “intelligence” comes 
from inter (between) and legere (to 
choose), and means ability to dis- 
criminate. It is the faculty by which 
one knows the beautiful from the 
ugly, the permanently valuable from 
the transient, the good from the 
bad, the better from the merely 
good . . . One may be learned in 
philology or a technically effective 
bacteriologist or proficient in any 
one of a hundred kinds of spe- 
cialized knowing, and yet remain 
unintelligent, incompetent to rec- 
ognize comparative values, unable to 
make considered choices or to guide 
other men into choices requisite for 
happiness or even for continuance. 
—BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, “We Lack 
Leaders—Is Education at Fault?” 
N Y Times Magazine, 1-18-48. 


LABOR—Relations—21 

I think we will get (better work- 
ing conditions for labor and im- 
proved labor-mgt relations), not by 
legislation but by experiment, 
growth, development and _ persist- 
ence. This may be called “namby- 
pamby,” but when dealing with 
human beings it’s better to be 
namby-pamby than tyrannical. — 
FRANCES PERKINS, former Sec’y of 
Labor. 


LANGUAGE—Universal—22 

When the victims of war are sob- 
bing they speak the same language 
all over the world.—KarL SPITTELER, 
Chaplain. 


LAZINESS—23 
Laziness grows on people; it be- 
gins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
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chains. The more one has to do the 
more he is able to accomplish.—Sir 
Tuomas Buxton, Think. 


OPINION—24 

There will never be a man who, 
in his own opinion, gets all the 
good things he deserves; or who, in 
the opinion of his neighbors, de- 
serves all the good things he gets. 
—Phoenix Flame. 


ORIGIN—“Hurrah”—25 

Everyday somebody, somewhere, 
exclaims “Hurrah!” but few know 
how the word has come to us. It 
was a hattle-cry of the ancient 
Norsemen. They cried: “Tur aie,” 
meaning “Thor, help.” Down the 
yrs the exclamation has become 
corrupted until our version is the 
familiar “hurrah.”—London Chris- 
tian Herald. 


- PACIFISM—26 


Pacifism, said Dick Sheppard, who 
started the Peace Pledge Union in 
Britain, doesn’t mean “peace at any 
price.” Pacifism means “love at all 
costs."—-ALLAN HUNTER, “A Medita- 
tion for the New Yr,” Fellowship, 
1-"48. 


PERSONALITY—27 

There are as many ways to define 
charm as there are human beings, 
for personality is the sum total of 
all those attributes which make you 
an. individual—looks, habits and at- 
titudes—Northwestern Bell. 
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AUTOMOBILE — Inventions: 
Electric throttle holder works from 
pushbutton, keeps car cruising at 
set speed. Has 2 automatic safety 
releases that throw out control 
when brake or accelerator is used. 
Brake release operates electrically 


thru stoplight circuit; accelerator 
catch is worked by the spring on 
the foot pedal. Maco Corp’n, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. (Business Wk) 

CONSTRUCTION: Designed for 
metal roofs that leak around nail 
holes, weatherproof aluminum nails 
now are made with rubber washers 
under the head of each nail to form 
a water tight seal. (Everybody’s 
Wkly) 

HORTICULTURE: Using needle 
and thread, Dr Irma M Felber, 
Michigan State College, has devised 
method for applying 2,4-D and 
other growth regulators to plants 
experimentally. Needle of fine flor- 
ist’s wire is threaded with ordinary 
white mending cotton saturated 
with solution to be tested. Experi- 
menter then “sews” chemical into 
any desired part of plant and so 
treats it internally. (N Y Times) 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Machine that 
makes plastic halftones mechanical- 
ly instead of chemically is being 
introduced by Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp’n. So far, 65 
line screens only are produced, 
which makes machine most usable, 
at first, by newspapers. A photo- 
electric eye scans the revolving 
photograph, activating a needle 
that bores holes in the plastic sur- 
face, thus forming the screen “dots.” 
(York Trade Compositor) 

TEXTILES: A new fire-resistant 
yarn, suitable for living-room fur- 
niture, is self-extinguishing, im- 
mune to oil, grease, mild acids, 
fade - proof, water-proof. Can be 
used for automobile seat covers, up- 
holstery. (Grit) 


PERSPECTIVE—28 

My nephew won a telescope in a 
contest. Nearly every time I saw 
him using it, he had his eye to the 
large end and was looking thru it 
backwards at a group of youngsters 
playing nearby. Finally, I asked 
why he was looking thru the wrong 
end of the telescope. 

“Well,” he said sheepishly, “I like 
to look at Chuck Wilson this way 
‘cause it makes him look smaller. 
He’s always pushing me around 
and because he’s bigger than me, 
I’ve never had the nerve to stand 
up to him. If I keep looking at him 
like this, seeing him so small, pretty 
soon I'll get up enough nerve to 
lick the tar out of him.” 

Fear, doubt, and anxiety have a 
way of magnifying obstacles to a 
far greater size than they really 
are. Courage and confidence, on the 
other hand, reduce them to a mini- 
mum. It is all a matter of which 
end of the telescope we look thru, 
the large end of courage or the 
small end of fear. — WORRAL G 
SoNnASTINE, Your Personality. 


RELIGION—29 

Is religion narrowing? Well, so is 
the gun-barrel that keeps a projec- 
tile in the rifling; so are ry tracks 
that keep the express from going 
into the ditch; so is the steering- 
wheel that holds the car in the 
middle of the road; but they save 
from wreck and mean achievement. 
—H E ZrmMMerMan, War Cry. 


RUSSIA—30 

Mr Molotov is said to have a 
shorter night’s sleep than any of 
his staff. But he seldom nods in 
the daytime.—Punch. (London) 


SELF-IMPORTANCE—31 

A man is never too busy to talk 
about how busy he is.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


SELFISHNESS—32 

It makes all the difference wheth- 
er the shepherd loves the fleece or 
the flock—R & R Magazine. 


SPEECH—Speaking—33 

People should talk the way they 
eat and taste each mouthful of 
words before letting them go—O A 
Battista, Everybody’s Wkly. 


SUCCESS—34 

The trouble is—that when success 
turns a fellow’s head it doesn’t 
wring his neck at the same time.— 
Alexander Animator. 
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THOUGHT—35 
Mankind forgets, as it has so of- e | 
ten forgotten before, that a war has 
not only to be fought to a finish 
but thought to a finish. 
It’s not easy to find answers to 
the innumerable questions that 
clamor for a solution. But it is es- 
sential that every one of us should 
at least try. There is nothing more 
foolish than slavishly to believe 
what others think it is right for us 
to believe. 
Every tyrant has risen to power 
on these too bad traits in human 
nature. — Rorre THompson, “The 
Human Machine,” John Bull (Eng- 
land), 12-20-’47. 


What the Russians 
Are Saying of Us 


The Moscow radio, broadcast- 
ing in Russian to the Soviet 
Union, said: 

“Contemporary bourgeois cul- 
ture is in a state of decay, dis- 
integration. It has long since be- 
come the lick-spittle, the con- 
cubine of a small bunch of capi- 
i talist bosses. The man-hating 
| ideology of racism, the ideology 
of the superiority of the ‘Ameri- 
can race’ has sunk its poisonous 
roots deep into the bourgeois 
culture and in particular, in the 
U S. American ‘culture’ is cyni- 
cally singing the praises of the 
aggressive designs of the Ameri- 
can imperialists, justifying all 
sorts of oppression, extolling the 
lowest, most bestial instincts.” — 
Washington Star. 36 
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VIEWPOINT—37 

In the tavern of a small Danish 
town, 3 men were discussing a 
gentleman who had died several yrs 
before. They all agreed that the de- 
ceased gentleman had been selfish, 
disagreeable, miserly, mean and 
even cruel. 

A stranger interrupted. “I be- 
lieve you’re wrong,” he observed 
quietly. “The gentleman was kind- 
ly, courteous, lovable, thoughtful 
and generous.” 

“He was a friend of yours?” asked 
one, rather embarrassed. 

“Oh, no. I never met him.” 

“But if you never met him,” pro- 
tested the man, “how do you know 
he was such a splendid fellow?” 

“I should know,” repl’d the 
stranger. “I married his widow!”— 
Randers Dagblad. 
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Orchids to Mrs Einstein 

An enthusiasm for portraiture and a highly de- 
veloped ability to make people come alive in print 
have given LLoyp Lewis renown in the field of his- 
torical biography as well as in his modern newspaper 
stories. In his book, It Takes All Kinds (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.75), the stories are taken from Mr Lewis’ 


newspaper and magazine writings of over 2 decades: from his Chicago 
Sun col’s, from the Chicago Daily News, and from lesser known publica- 
tions. Mr Lewis says of himself: “I always was exceedingly interested i: 
people and it made no difference whether they were found in prize rings 
or the stage or on baseball diamonds or in Sherman’s army or in the 
band that assassinated Lincoln, or in the history of Chicago, or in sheep 
camps around a cedar fire in the Rockies...” 

There is “meat” in his humorous anecdotes and human interest in 
his history, and his touch is light, especially in such stories as “The Cats 
and Rats in Terre Haute,’ “The Great Winnetka Hunt,” and some of the 
Geo Wharton items. Then there’s the one about the N Y Times’ luncheon 


and Mrs Einstein: 


As I get the story, Prof Einstein 
and his wife, when they moved 
from Europe to the U S, made their 
entry by the West Coast where they 
were feted, wined, and dined and 
luncheoned in the best Calif man- 
ner before they made their way by 
acclamatory stages to Manhattan. 
Among the Ist of the Eastern func- 
tions which honored the _ great 
mathematician was a luncheon giv- 
en by the N Y Times, with that 
newspaper’s intellectual counselor 
and professional greeter, Dr John 
H Finley, acting as host. Dr Finley 
had no trouble in assembling 20 to 
30 of the city’s top male publishers, 
scholars and scientists to meet the 
prof. 

Elated by the brilliance of the 
gathering, Dr Finley was somewhat 
staggered by the arrival of Mrs Ein- 
stein with her husband. There had 
been some mistake in the invitation, 
and she had thought herself in- 
cluded. Everyone rallied handsome- 
ly to make the lady comfortable 
among so many men. She was 
charming, cultured, gracious and 
full of social] aplomb. 

Dr Finley delayed the luncheon 
until he could get the seating ar- 
rangements adjusted and an orchid 
corsage brought in for her. Some of 
the guests, however, were typical 
N Y exec’s, who, with appointments 
for the afternoon, began to grow 
restive at the delay. Dr Finley 
eventually had to quit waiting for 
the orchids and sit everybody down 
at the table. 

The conversation was scintillat- 
ing, and Dr Finley forgot about the 
missing bouquet until a waiter deft- 
ly slid a plate bearing the corsage 
in at Mrs Einstein’s left hand. Dr 
Finley sighed and closed his eyes 


in relief, but when he opened them, 
they proceeded to pop right out of 
his head, for Mrs Einstein was eat- 
ing the orchids! 

She was forking them down with 
daintiness but relish the while she 
listened to her husband talk of 
Time and Space and Things to 
Come. 

Dr Finley’s heart stood still. Were 
orchids poison? Didn’t they grow in 
tropical shadows like the deadly 
nightshade? He looked frantically 
around the table. What luck to 
have present, at this crisis, the 
cream of the nation’s scientists! 

Excusing himself, he retired to 
the anteroom and sent back a wait- 
er to tell the best physician at the 
table he was wanted on the tele- 
phone. The medico listened to Dr 
Finley’s anxious whispers, but could 
do nothing. He had never heard of 
anyone eating an orchid. Neither 
had any of the chemists, bacteriolo- 
gists, stomach specialists, engineers, 
or publishers of encyclopedias, who, 
one by one, were brought out for 
pumping, while Dr Finley painfully 
peeped thru the crack in the door 
to be sure Mrs Einstein was still up. 

The luncheon was almost over 
when Dr Finley got his answer. It 
was from the head of the botanical 
garden in Boston who, over long 
distance, said that while the thing 
was unprecedented he couldn’t see 
any harm in it. By this time Dr 
Finley felt that his long absence 
from the head of the table and the 
flitting about of so many guests de- 
manded an explanation, so he con- 
fessed the whole business to Mrs 
Einstein who laughed like the lady 
she is and said she had thought the 
orchids “just another of those Calif 
salads.” 
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Politics and Religion 


Less than a yr after achieving his 
great life goal — Indian indepen- 
dence, Mohandas K Gandhi was as- 
sassinated by one of the Hindus he 
led to independence. The revered 
leader of the Indian nation was 
dedicated to a policy of resistance 
without violence which was adopted 
by his followers as they sought 
political and social liberation. 

This excerpt is from Mahatma 
Gandhi, His Own Story (Macmil- 
lan), edited by C F Andrews. 


My nat’l service is part of the 
training I undergo for freeing my 
soul from the bondage of the flesh. 
Thus considered, my service may 
be regarded as purely selfish. I 
have no desire for the perishable 
kingdom of earth. I am striving for 
the kingdom of Heaven which is 
spiritual deliverance ... For me 
the road to salvation lies thru in- 
cessant toil in the service of my 
country and of humanity. I want 
to live at peace with both friend 
and foe. Tho therefore a Mussal- 
man or a Christian or a Hindu may 
despise me and hate me, I want to 
love him and serve him. So my 
patriotism is for me a stage in my 
journey to the land of eternal free- 
dom and peace. Thus it will be seen 
that for me there are no politics 
devoid of religion. They subserve 
religion. Politics bereft of religion 
are a death-trap because they kill 
the soul. 


When that fineness and rarity : 

of spirit which I long for have | 
become perfectly natural to me; | 
when I have become incapable 
of any evil; when nothing harsh | 
or haughty occupies, be it mo- | 
mentarily, my thought world, | 
then, and not till then, will my | 
non-violence move all the hearts | 
of the world. 











At a religious meeting in which 
all faiths were represented, one 
woman got up and asked loudly, 
“Is there a Christian Scientist in 
the house?” From the far side of 
the room a man ans’d, “Yes.” 

Then she asked, “Will you change 
seats with me? I’m sitting in a 
draft!” — EpirH Gwywwn, syndicated 
col. a 

Esther Williams, swimming star, 
made a nice comeback to a heckler 
at a personal appearance who 
shouted: “What about subversive 
activities in Hollywood?” ; 

“I wouldn’t be knowing about 
that,” quipped Esther. “All my ac- 
tivities are submersive.’” — WILL 
JONES. b 

A pupil in a test “compared” the 
word “old” as follows: “Old, gray- 
ing, bald!”"—HaARLAN MILLER, Des 
Moines Register. c 


“ ” 


A nursery school teacher got a 
nasty jolt the other day. For yrs 
she has been telling the story of 
“The Little Match Girl.” It always 
goes over big, sometimes moving 
her audience to tears. This time, 
tho, one dry-eyed 4-yr-old broke 
in. “She did not have to starve,” 
she said. “Couldn’t she get social 
security or unemployment insur- 
ance?”—PM. da 


“ ” 


When the wife of the harsh, 
puritanic New England minister, 
Jonathan Edwards, was going to 
have her ist baby, her husband ap- 
peared to be unaware of the fact. 
Modestly she tried to convey the 
information to him by indirection, 
such as sewing on tiny clothes. That 
had no effect. Then she tried the 
direct approach. 

“Jonathan,” she said, “I’m going 
to have a baby.” 

“How dare you mention such a 
subject to me,” he thundered. 

After that she treated childbear- 
ing as her private business — and 
had 12 children.—Pegmatites, hm, 
Golding-Keene Co. e 


For many yrs the late Fiorello H 
La Guardia nourished a secret am- 
bition to conduct an _ orchestra. 
Once, in N Y’s Carnegie Hall, his 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JOHN KIERAN 
Information Please Expert 


A certain tailor shop never 
seemed to share in general 
prosperity and finally went’ 
bankrupt. One partner was sad- 
ly surveying the premises just 
before the padlocking. 

“I can’t understand it at all,” 
he mused. “Here we go busted, 
and only yesterday I read where 
Pres Truman was saying that 
business was never better.” 

“Maybe,” suggested his broth- 
er, “Truman had a better loca- 
tion than ours.”—Coronet. 


ambition was realized when he 
was asked to lead the fire dep’t 
band ir a concert. 

The directors of the huge con- 
cert hall wanted to make a gala 
event out of His Honor’s appear- 
ance. They made elaborate prepara- 
tions, installed addit’l spotlights, 
hired extra ushers for the occasion. 
But La Guardia would have none 
of the frills. He insisted that he be 
judged solely on his musical ability. 

“Please, no fuss,” he begged the 
director. “Just treat me as you 
would treat Toscanini.”—Milwaukee 
Jnl. f 


“ ” 


The elderly couple had saved for 
yrs to buy an automobile. Finally 
they had their car and set out joy- 
fully on a long-planned trip to the 
west. 

Before traveling many mi’s, they 
began experiencing a succession of 
mishaps. Each time the wife noticed 
that her husband took out his driv- 
er’s license and examined it care- 
fully before proceeding on their 
way. 

“Dad, why do you keep looking at 
your license?” she asked him, after 
this had happened several times. 

“For reassurance, Mary, for re- 
assurance,” he explained. “This here 
license states that I’m competent 
to drive an automobile.”"—Wall S: 
Jnl. g 
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She asked him to accompany her 
on a shopping trip. He agreed. So 
she took him to the milliner’s; she 
took him to the furrier’s; she took 
him to the jeweler’s; and, eventual- 
ly, she took him to the cleaner’s.— 
Phoenix Flame. h 

Jessie: I don’t intend to be mar- 
ried until I’m 30. 

Bessie: I don’t intend to be 30 
until I’m married.—Christian Ob- 
server. i 

Washington had more ready wit 
than history seems inclined to 
credit to him, and could very com- 
petently hold his own in the art of 
repartee. 

One day, as he sat at table after 
dinner, he complained that the fire 
burning on the hearth behind him 
was much too large and too hot. 

“But, sir,” rejoined a guest, “it 
behooves a gen’l to stand fire.” 

“But,” came the instant reply, “it 
does not become a gen’l to receive 
it from, the rear.”—ADRIAN ANDER- 


as Life. j 
e old fellow had spoken at 


some length upon the need of those 
present to unite in solving the prob- 
lem at hand. He closed with, “And 
let us all remember, as the Bible 
says, ‘United we stand and divided 
we fall.’” Noticing the smiles that 
greeted his statement, he added, 
“Well, if it ain’t there, it ought to 
be!”—Rev Jack E JONEs. A 


|The story of Adam and Eve was 

ing told in the children’s Bible 
class and it had been made very 
plain that God had to drive Adam 
and Eve out of the Garden of Eden. 

Following the story the children 
were told to draw some picture that 
would illustrate the story of the 
lesson. Little Joe was much inter- 
ested and drew the picture of a car 
with 3 people in it. In the front 
seat, behind the wheel was a man 
and in the back seat a man and a 
woman, Teacher was at a loss to 
know how this illustrated the les- 
son of Adam and Eve. 
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But little Joe was prompt with 
his explanation. “Why, that is God 
driving Adam and Eve out of the 
Garden!”—Geo E Santa, Christian 
Life & Times. 1 


“ ” 


A freshman had been invited for 
a wk-end at the home of a very 
wealthy classmate. That evening 
when he went to bed he was shown 
to his room, a most lavish affair. As 
he climbed into his bed, he noticed 
a cord hanging overhead. He won- 
dered what it could be. Time after 
time, he fought back temptation to 
pull it, until curiosity finally got 
the better of him. He decided to 
pull it regardless of the conse- 
quences. He gave the cord a strong 
yank and all the lights in the room 
went out!—Capper’s Wkly. m 


a 
I shot a joke into the air; it | 
was reprinted everywhere. In Po- | 
dunk News last wk I read it, but I 
London Chit-Chat had the | 
credit. Just let them steal it, if 

they please—I swiped it from old | 
Sophocles. And Sophocles, be- | 
yond a doubt, had turned it | 
round and sent it out.”—Toast- | 
master. n| 


A well known Hollywood star an- 
nounced recently that she was go- 
ing to be married for the 6th time. 
The current choice is a famous pro- 
ducer. Commented a local wit, “I'll 
bet she marries every Tom, Dick 
and Harry in Hollywood until she 
gets an Oscar.” o 


“ ” 


Ethel Merman tells the story of a 
man who met a competitor and 
asked him, “How much did you 
make in 1947?” . . . The competitor 
quickly told him: “Last yr I made 
$300,000” . . . “Then give me 2% of 
it,” said the man. “I’m entitled to 
that much as commission.” : 
“Commission? For what?” asked his 
competitor . . “For what?” ex- 
claimed the ist man. “If I hadn't 
asked you, then would you have 
made that much?”—LEonarD LYONs, 
syndicated col. Pp 


“ ” 


The Mother was briefing little 
Mary, who was going to ret’n her 
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little friend’s call. “If they ask you 
to dine,” the mother instructed, say 
‘No, I thank you; I have dined.’” 

But the conversation did not run 
as anticipated. “Come along and 
have a bite with us,” invited the 
friend’s father. 

“No, thank you,” Mary repl’d with 
dignity. “I’ve already bitten.” — 
Good Business. q 


“ ” 


Altho he was Pres of Harvard for 
40 yrs, Chas W Eliot grew steadily 
younger in the eyes of the under- 
graduates. Discussing this shortly 
before his retirement, Eliot ex- 
plained: “When I was elected Pres, 
I was only 35. Of course I was very 
dignified and I suppose a little 
frightening. When I walked about 
the campus, students would point to 
me and say: 

“*There goes old Eliot.’ 

“But now that I am 75,” he 
cont’d, a twinkle in his eye, “they 
look at me and say: 

“*There goes Charley.’” — Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. r 


“ ” 


The newly-elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce wanted 
to make a good impression at his 
first meeting as presiding officer. It 
was an auspicious occasion, with 
the wives of mbrs present. He had 
carefully prepared an elaborate and 
flowery speech of introduction for 
the guest speaker who was a man 
prominent in the electrical power 
production field. His last sentence 
was to be (with a gracious bow to 
the speaker and a dramatic swing 
of his arm): 


“ ... And, ladies and gentlemen 
—he’s a live wire!” But in his fer- 
vent zeal, he said: 

“ ... And, ladies and gentlemen 
—he’s a wild liar!”—Eart A BLACK- 
MAN. s 


“ ” 


When a French nobleman asked 
Fontanelle, an epigrammatic genius, 
if he could compare a clock and a 
woman, the French wit repl’d: 

“A clock minds us of the hrs; 
a woman blinds us to them.” — 
PHILIP JEROME CLEVELAND, Woman. t 


“ ” 


Touring Switzerland, a party of 
Englishmen got lost in the moun- 





You never realize how fortunate 
you are until you enter a gift shop 
and see how many things your 
friends haven’t sent you—R & R 
Magazine. 


“ » 


One way to have your name go 
down in history is to have it put 
on the list for a new auto. — Just- 
Us, hm, Bowes Seal Fast Corp’n. 


“ ” 


What most of us need is more 
horse-power and less exhaust. — 
Pipefuls. 


“ ” 


Historians say that women in the 
Middle Ages used cosmetics. And 
women in the middle ages still use 
them.—OrVILLE E REED, Imp. 


Rheumatism has kept many 
people on the right path of life.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


“ ” 


HEATHEN: Folk who don’t quarrel 
over religion—Swanson Newsette. 


Some modern architect is going to 
design a home that consists of a 
garage, putting green and a bed- 
room.—Banking. 


tains. Thruout the day and night 
they kept shouting, “’Alp! ’Alp!” 
And that’s how the Alps got their 
name.—Northlander. u 


During the war, an old Dutch 
patriot was talking with Anton 
Mussert, the Laval of Holland. 

“What will you do,” he asked, 
“when the Allies have won the 
war?” 

“Oh, nothing complicated,” ans’d 
Mussert. “If the Allies win, I will 
put on my coat and hat and go 
away.” 

- “I see,” said the patriot. “But 
what will you put your hat on?”— 
Wayne Township Courier. v 
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Can Our Earth Feed Its People? 
—Lovis BROMFIELD, Rotarian, 2-’48. 

The Dep’t of Agriculture esti- 
mates that something more than 2 
acres of land at good production is 
necessary to feed a person at die- 
tary levels far below those to which 
Americans are accustomed. The 
Dep’t of Agriculture also estimates 
that 2 acres of agricultural land is 
about all that is available per per- 
son in the world today. The ratio 
varies according to countries, from 
about 15 acres per person of reason- 
ably good agricultural land in the 
U S to as low as a fraction of an 
acre in over-populated Asiatic na- 
tions. If the production of the 
available agricultural land of the 
world could be distributed equally 
among the peoples of the world, 
Americans should be living on a 
diet of grains, a little fish, and some 
vegetables and not too much of any 
one of these... 

What, then, is to be done? It is 
impossible under existing condi- 
tions for the U S to feed the world 
or even to augment the food pro- 
duction of Europe alone to a reason- 
able level without lowering its own 
dietary and living standards enor- 
mously. Americans are actually suf- 
fering shortages of high protein 
foods, which forces their cost far 
above the purchasing power of most 
families. These shortages occur in 
an effort to feed at a high dietary 
level 140 millions of populaiion 
which is increasing at the rate of 
more than 1 million a yr while good 
agricultural land is being destroyed 
by erosion and poor farming at the 
average rate of 500,000 acres a yr... 

Less than 10% of America’s farm- 
ers can be called really good farm- 
ers in the sense that they achieve 
maximum potential production per 
acre without loss of fertility. An- 
other 30% produce about 50% of 
what they could produce as really 
sound farmers. The remaining 60% 


contribute little or nothing to the 
nation’s food supply beyond the 
needs of their own family. Seventy- 
five % are actually contributing 
constantly to the gradual loss of soil 
fertility by their farming methods. 

In England today no poor farmer 
is allowed to operate a farm. As the 
pinch of food conditions continues, 
it is not impossible that such re- 
strictions will spread to other na- 
tions. It may even be, as Dr Hugh 
H Bennett, of the U S Soil Conser- 
vation Service, has suggested, that 
the day will come when the farmer 
in order to practice agriculture will 
be req’d to pass examinations as 
does a doctor, a lawyer, or an en- 
gineer in order to practice his pro- 
fession—simply because the people 
of the world can no longer afford 
poor or wasteful or destructive ag- 
riculture if they are to survive. 

Americanism—What Is It?—J A 
Rabun, Christian Herald, 2-’48. 

Americanism is a seed that is 
sown, and a harvest that is reaped. 
Its fruit is like its seed, but mul- 
tiplied alike on those who sow and 
those who reap. 

Americanism -has nothing to do 
with what we are not; it has every- 
thing to do with what we are and 
long to be. It is dissatisfaction with 
things as they are; and eternal 
searching for things not yet seen. 
It is not what we own, or how we 
look, but what we pray and labor 
to become... 

Americanism means a home for 
the family, shelter for the weary, 
food for the hungry, clothing for 
the naked, and justice for those 
who violate the common law. 

Americanism is as much for all of 
us as it is for any one of us. It is 
not denied those who own no land, 
nor those who have no money in 
the bank. It is not so much possess- 
ing as being possessed. It is desir- 
ing to live richly rather than just 
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to have riches, to live supremely 
without feeling superior ... 

Americanism is speaking and act- 
ing with a freedom which knows it 
is not in restraint of another’s 
freedom; plotting evil to no man, 
but laboring for the good of all; 
knowing no real difference of re- 
ligion, race, nation or party which 
love and understanding cannot re- 
solve... 

Americanism scorns divisiveness 
even in religion’s name. It is not 
perfect, but is ever being perfected. 
It knows no North, or South, or 
East, or West, except as relative. 
There are not many, but One Race, 
One Hope, One Blood, One World, 
One God, Our Creed. 

Americanism has no place in its 
vocabulary for “impossible,” but be- 
lieves, with God as our strength, 
that all things are possible which 
are needful. It knows no sin so 
great as the refusal to try; it knows 
no failure éxcept in those who quit. 

Americanism puts each man on 
his own merits, abhors the stereo- 
typed thinking which brands all 
men of a racial group as beasts, or 
crooks, or fools, or slaves, because 
one man may be... a 

This is the essence of Ameri- 
canism. It is not cold statutes in 
books of law. It is a warm and vi- 
brant state of mind and heart and 
soul, bearing fruit continually for 
the freedom and happiness of all 
the children of men. It is the gift 
of God. 


In Conn, a mental institution is 
experimenting with a new form of 
therapy for deranged male patients. 
They’re given a course in designing 


women’s hats ... A Seattle under- 
taker signs all his mail “Eventually 
Yours” . . . In Newark an inebri- 
ated athlete was trapped in a hotel 
entrance for 2 hrs when he tried 
to get thru a revolving door carry- 
ing a pair of skis . . .One paper re- 
ferred to the recent N Y blizzard as 
The New Look in Weather—20 in’s 
longer than last season .. . —Hy 
GARDNER, Parade. 
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